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THES TRAVELLER. 
FROM CARTER’S LETTERS. 
THE VALE OF VAUCLUSE. 

The 8th of Febru iry is entered in my calen- 
garas ove of the happrest days of my life; for 
it Was passed in visitng the Vale of Vaucluse, a 
retreat rendered interesting by whateveris beau 
tiful in nature, elegant in letters. and romantic 
m love. Petrarch used to say, that he was almost 
angry to find any thing so enchanting out of Ita- 
ivy since ithada tendency to weuken his attach 
ment to his native country. PT can so far unite in 
the sentiment as to say that could the charms of 
; any foretyn scenery shake the constancy of my 
affection for my native shores, the rocks, soli 
fudes, and waters, the bloom and verdure, the 
seclusion and rural quict of this little valley, 
searcely surpassed by that which the imagina 
tiov of Johnson has created in the pages of Ras 
selas, would present the strongest ti mptations. 
ilere, if any wnere on earth, naght a resiless 
spirit lay down the burden of its cares and be at 
peace. finding a retirement so tranquil, that there 
would be but a slight transition from the repose 
of a cottage to that of the grave. But the expe- 
riment has onee been tried with so little suecess, 
as to offer few inducements to arepetition ; and 
my enjoyment of such an elysium will probably 
be confined to a short and single visit. 

Vaucluse is hidden among the hills, fourteen 
or fifteen miles in a north-eastern direction from 
Avignon. Having made our arrangements the 
evening previous, we left in a post-chaise at the 
dawn of day, while the stars were yet bright in 
vcloudiess and transparent firmament. ‘The 
gradual advances of morning, from the gray 
twilight of the herizon to skies of the softest and 
richest hues, were delightful. At length the sun 
rose in all its splendor, and poured a golden 
flood of light upon the landscape and the battle- 
ments of the ancient city, now seen in the dis- 
tance and receding from our view. From a 
green eminence, crowned with orchards of olives, 
the eve catches a wide and enchanting prospect 
of the vale of the Rhone on one side, and on the 
other, of a fertile plain, opening between the 
hills towards Vaucluse. 

Passing the little white village of Moliere, 
seated upon the brow of a hill of the same name 5 
and those of ‘Tore and Gardam, occupying the 
bosom of a rich valley beyond, we reached the 
banks of the Sorgia at Tole, a pretty town 
standing upon both sides of a clear stream, 
which leads the traveller to anticipate the purity 
and copiousness of the fountain whence itema 
nates. Its noisy and limpid waters bathe the 
very thresholds of some of the villagers, who 
from their windows may sec the trout playing 
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upon the pebbly bottom. On either bank groves 
of trees have been planted, and avenues for 
public walks opened, embellished with a degree 
of taste seldom found united with rustic simpli 
city. 

Beyond L'fle, the country becomes more 
solitary. The path winds through unfenced 
fields, bordering upon the right hand of the Sor 
gia, Which for some miles is lost sight of, till it 
again suddenly bursts upon the eye of the visit 
ant, ina beautiful cascade av the entrance of 
the vale of Vaucluse. 
the rocks are high, broken, and precipitous ; 
and on the other, there is but just room enough 
fora path between the base of a ridge of hills 
and the margin of the stream. ‘The gorge opens 
in such a manner, that the valley and the foun- 
tain are entirely secluded from the rest of the 
world, and cannot be discovered, till the travel 
ler finds himself in the bosom of the glen, en 
closed on every side, by lofty, bald, and craggy 
mountains. ‘ 

From the pass tothe head of the valley is per 
haps a mile and a half Along both sides of the 
Sorgia are narrow belts of alluvian, clothed in 


On one side of the falls, | 


the liveliest green. and bordered by trees,among | 


which was the almond already in full bloom. 
Its flower is delicious in complexion as well as 
in fragrance; and was doubly grateful from 
being found in this sequestered retreat, as also 
for affording the first indications of the return 
of spring Vegetation was here several weeks 
in advance of the adjacent country, owing to a 
southern exposure, to constant irrigation, and 
above all, to a security against the icy winds 
from the nerth. On the day of our visit, the air 
posse ssed the temperature of M iy. and the soit 
est gales breathed around us. The same causes 
must operate the whole year, and it may be 
doubted whether the frosts of winter are severe 






in this sunny vale, embosomed in the form of a 
crescent among the hills. 

Leaving our carriage at the small ton, which 
bears the name of «The Two Lauras,” and 
taking the landlord for a guide, we traced up 
the silver stream of the Sorgia to its fountain. 
Nothing can be more exquisitely beautiful. The 
Water is as clear as crystal, being as perfectly 
transparent as air itself,and of such depth as to 
exhibit all the hues of the rocky bed reflected 
from the surface of the current. We counted 
six or seven distinet colors, such as green, pur 
ple, blue, and white, blending by the most deli- 
cate shades, and forming the most splendid 
piece of liquid mosaic imaginable. This is a 
striking peculiarity, which distinguishes the 
Sorgia from all other streams. 

From the cascade already mentioned, at the 
outlet of the valley, to the fountain, the current 
is the whole way so rapid as [requently to break 
over the rocks; and in several places are falls 
of considerable height, the murmurs of which 
fill the glen and die away in echoes among the 
hills. ‘Phe confused and perpetual uproar sent 
back npon the ear in hollow reverberations from 
the cliffS, has an indescribable effect in soothing 
the mind, and in Julling the feelings into a pleas 
ing melancholy. Sauntering along the green 
margin of the stream, we often paused to read 
Petrarch, and to think how often he had watch 
ed the descent and listened to the music of the 
same bright waters! So vivid are the impres- 
sions produced by the enchanting scene, that 


| 


aacanmanills 
the hills seem searcely to have forgotien the 
name of Laura— 

“Je redemandais Laure a Vecho du vallou, 

Et Pecho n’avait point oublie ce doux nom.” 

But | have not yet conducted the reader te 
the fountain itself. Tet him approach with me, 
and gaze at the glassy, dark, and fathomles: 
abyss of waters, sleeping at the base of an im 
pending cliff, which rises to the height of about 
six hundred feet, and strikes the spectator with 
awe. The semi-cireular basin, the chord of 
Which is formed by the shelving base of the 
mountain, is perhaps twenty feet in ciameter 
Its bottom has never been reached by the long 
est lines. Nota wave, nora ripple, nor a bub 
ble, isseen upon the unbroken surtace—nothing 
save the reflecting image of the cragsoverhang 
ing the mirror, and of shrubs of evergreen lodg 
ed in the crevices. "The outlet of the fountain 
is double—sometimes subterranean, and some 
times pouring over a bed of rocks at the surface 
of the ground, covered with long green moss 
At the time of our visit, the upper channel was 
perfectly dry, being seve ral feet above the level 
of the water. Our guide assured us, that the 
channel often alternates in the course of a sin 
gle night. The subterranean current gushes out 
several rods below the fountain, and all afonce 
forms a river sufliciently large to be navigable 
with boats. A literary socic ty.manifesting more 
zeal than taste or judgment, have been at the 
expence of erecting a shapeless column neat 
the margin of the fountain, to perpetuate the 
names of Petrarch a the fan 
of the poet need dsuch a monument! 


' ; 
ne Laura; as if 


Crossing the stream at its souree, curiosity 
prompted us toclimb the mountains which over 
hang the fountain and vale. But the effort cost 
us dear. We were obliged to creep the greater 
part of the way upon our hands and knees 3 and 
so great was the fatigue, that one of the party 
fainted on reaching the top of the hill, compe! 
ling the guide to go in pursuit of water. "Phe 
prospect was worth much, but would hardly 
repay an adventure of this description. On the 
summit of the rock impending over the Sorgia, 
are the ruins of a castle or chateau, said by 
some to have been the house of Laura. and by 
others, a palace built by the bishop of ¢ avillon 
The Jatter opinion seems to have the fairest 
claim to authenticity. Nothing now remains but 
the shattered walls, perched upon the preci 
pice, and forming a picturesque object when 
seen from below. 


' 


Descending from the mountain by a route 
less arduous than the one pursued in reaching 
the top, we visited the site of Petrarch’s cot 
tage, at the base of a stupendous clit, within 4 
few paces of the river, and directly under the 
mountain on the brow of which the proude: 
mansion of Laura is said to have stood. A hum 
ble habitation covers the ruins of the poet's resi 
dence. An old lady conducted us to a crystal 
spring, gushing from beneath the rocks, and 
touching with a wand the moss growing upon 
the side, several beautiful trout shot from the 
covert, and seemed to pley in the fountain at 
the command of their mistress for our annuse 
ment. "These waters are said to bave been hal 
lowed by the visitations of the muses, and the 
cool grotto to have been a favorite haunt of 
their solitary and impassioned votary. Vhs 
spring is shaded by shrubs of Jaurel. branches 
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of which the old lady permitted us to pluck, as 
memorials of the consecrated retreat. 


Opposite the bold and eraggy projection of 


rocks under which the cottage of Petrarch was 
sheltered, is a htthe green island in the Sorgia, 
once cultivated as his garden. It contains but 
a few reds of alluvial ground, lying nearly on a 
level with the surface of the water, and kept 
always verdant by irrigation. In one of his letters 
descriptive of Vanueluse, Petrarch remarks, * 1 
have made myself two gardens, which please 
ine marvellously : [Edo not think they are to be 
equalled in the world: they are my transalpine 
Parnassus. One of these gardens is shady, 
formed for cont mpl ition, and sacred to Ape | 
lo. Ithangs over the 
s terminated by rocks, 


source of the river, and 
or places accessible only 
to birds. The other is nearer my cottage, of an 
aspect less severe, and devoted to Bacchus ; and 


what is extremely singular, it is in the middle of 


arapid river. ‘The approach to itis over a 
nidge of rocks, which communicate with the 
garden; and there is a natural grotto under the 
rock, which gives it the appearance of a rustic 
bridge. Into this grotto the rays of the sun 
never penetrate. [am confident it resembles 
the place where Cicero sometimes went to de- 
claim. It invites to study. hither I retreat 
during the noontide hours. My mornings are 
engaged upon the hills, and my evenings either 
in the meadows, or in the garden sacred to 
Apollo.” 

Leaving a spot hallowed by so many interest- 
ing associations, and passing under a long arch 
hewn out of the rock, we sauntered along the 
left bank of the Sorgia to the rustic bridge 
thrown across the stream, in the midst of the 
little village which rises in a picturesque man 
ner upon tts shores. The houses are small, and 
in some eases scarcely distinguishable from the 
cliffs and crags with which they are incorpo- 
rated. There are but few inhabitants, who 
cerivec their support from the agricultural pro- 
duce of the valley, and from the stock of fish 
with which the river is abundantly supplied. 
‘They are as simple, mild, and inoffensive in 
their manners, as they were in the age of Pe- 


trarch, holding little intercourse with the rest of 


the world, and blest with a happy rusticity. 

Having spent the greater part of the day in 
rambling over this enchanting and peaceful 
vale, we left it with regret late in the afternoon, 
and returned to L'lle, where an excellent din- 
ner of various kinds of fish from the Sorgia was 
prepared for us, at the Hotel of Petrarch and 
Laura. The apartment in which the repast was 
served up, contained no less than six portraits 
of two lovers, suspended from the walls, and 
tastefully ornamented with festoons of ever 
green. Neatnessand comfort are happily blend- 
edin this small inn, and its classical dinners 
contribute much to the pleasure of those who 
visit Vaucluse. ‘To add to the romantic adven- 
tures of the day, the coachman proved to be a 
legitimate descendant of the ‘Troubadours of 
Provence, and amused us all the way home by 
shaunting the sweet and plaintive ballads of his 
ancestors. There is a striking resemblance be- 
tween the simple music of this district and that 
of the Highlands of Scotland. 





Talma, the great tragedian, died on the 19th 
Oct.in Paris. He was interred in the cemetery 
gf Pere Lachaise on the 2Ist, with much 
ceremony. ‘lhe throng that attended the fune- 
ral was immense. ‘Talma was 66 years of age, 
and has left a widow. The persons connected 
with the ‘Theatre Francais voted 12,000 franes 
ty erect a monument to his memory. 


| 





THE REPOSITORY. 
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FRATERNAL MAGNANIMITY. 

FROM ROSCOR’S GERMAN NOVELISTS. 
Two brothers, Barons Von Wromb, had both 
formed an attachment to a distinguished young lady 
of Wethr, without a knowledge of each other’s 
passion. [It was equally strong in both ; for in both 
it wasa first passion. Unconscious of their mutual 
danger, each gave full rein to his affection, neither 
being aware of the dreadful truth that he had a be- 
loved brother for tis rival. They made an early 
declaration of their love ; and had even proceeded 
to make further arrangements before an unexpect- 

ed occurrence brought the secret to light. 

The attachment of both had reached its highest 
pitch—that state of elevation, both of the heart and 


THE LADIES’ GARLAND. 


imagination, which has produced so many fatal con- | 


sequences, and which renders even any idea of the 
sacrifice of the object of affection almost impossi- 
ble. ‘The lady, deeply sensible of their painful 
situation, hesitated how to decide : rather than in- 
flict the agony of disappointed passion, and disturb 
the fraternal harmony subsisting between them, she 
generously referred the whole affair to themselves. 

At length having achieved an heroic conquest in 
this doubtful straggle between duty and passion, a 


conquest so easily decided upon by philosophical | 


and moral writers in their closets, and so seldom 
practised in real life, the elder addressed his younger 
brother as follows : 

“Tam aware of your affection, strong as my own, 
alas ! for the same lady of our love. I shall observe 
nothing in regard to priority of age. 1 wish you to 
remain here, while [ go upon my travels, and do my 
utmost to forget her. Should [ succeed, brother, 
she will then become thine ; and may Ileaven pros- 
per your love! Should t, however, not succeed in 
my object, [doubt not you will act as [ have done, 
and try what absence will effect.” 

His brother assented ; and bidding farewell, the 
elder ihstantly left Germany for Holland; but the 
image of the beloved girl followed him every where. 
Banished from the paradise of his love, trom the 
only happy and delightful scenes which he had once 
sought with her, to which his fancy always recurred, 
and in which he seemed only to breathe and live, 
the unhappy young man, like a plant torn from its 
native soil, from the warmer breezes and more invi- 
gorating beams of its eastern clime, pined and sick- 
ened in the new atmosphere to which he was con- 
signed. He reached Amsterdam, but it was in de- 
spair; a violent fever attacked him, and he was pro- 
nounced in danger of his hfe. Still the picture of 
his lost love haunted his delirious dreams; the only 
chance he had of recovery was in the possession of 
the lovely original herself. The physicians des- 
paired of his recovery, unti) upon is being men- 
tioned that he might live to’bebold her once more, 
from that moment he was gradually restored to 
health. Like a walking skeleton, the picture of 
utter wretchedness, he again appeared in his native 
place. He tottered across the threshold of his un- 
forgotten girl, and again pressed his brother’s hand. 
**© You see, brother, Lam returned. Alas! what my 


heart foreboded has come to pass ; yet, as Heaven } 


is my judge, I could do no more.” 

He sunk, almost lifeless, in the poor girl’s arms. 

The younger brother now became no less deter- 
mined to try the effect of absence, and was ready 
prepared within.a few weeks for his tour. 

** Brother,” sdid he, ‘ you bore your grief as far 
as Holland. 1 will endeavor to banish myself yet 
farther. Donot, however, lead her to the altar un- 
ul you hear from me. { will write. Our fraternal 
regard will admit of no stronger bond: our word is 
enough. Should { be more fortunate than you, in 
God’s name, let her be thine ! and may he forever 
bless your union ! Should 1, however, return, then 
Heaven alone may decide between us two.  Fuare- 
well! but keep this sealed packet: open it not, 
until I shall be far away: Lam going to Batavia.” 
With these words he sprang into the chaise. 

Half distracted, the two beings whom he had left 
gazed afier him, and were little more to be envied 


| 
| 
| 


than the banished man, for he had passed his bro. 
ther, whom he had left, in greatness of soul. With 
equal power did love for the woman whom he had 
recovered, and regret for the brother whom he 
had lost, appear to strive for mastery in his breast. 
The noise of the carriage, as it died away in the 
distance seemed to cleave his heart in twain. He 
recovered, however, with the utmost care and atten- 
tion. The young lady—but no, that will be best 
shown by the result. 

The sealed packet was opened. It contained a 
full and particular description of the whole of his 
German possessions which he made over to his 
brother, in case he found himself happy at Batavia. 
This heroic conqueror of himself shortly afterwards 
set sail in company with some Dutch merchants, 
and-arrived in safety at Batavia. In the course of a 
few months afterwards, his brother received from 
him the following lines : 

“Here, where I perpetually return thanks to the 
Almighty Giver of all good—here I have found a 
new country, a new home ; and call to mind, with 
all the stern pleasure of a martyr, our lon and un- 
broken fraternal love. Fresh scenes, and fate it 
self, seem to have widened the current of my fee! 
ings; God hath granted me strength, ves strength, 
to offer up the highest sacrifice to 

. J * 


our friendship 


* 


thine is * ® bd 
alas! here falls a tear—but it is the last ° ° 
* * 


1 have triumphed !—thine let her be! 
Brother, I did not wish to take her when thou wert 
from us, because I feared she might not be happy 
in my arms. But should she ever have blessed me 
with the thought, that we should indeed have been 
happy together; then brother, [ would impress it 
upon your soul. Do not forget how dearly she 
must be won by you, and always treat the dear an- 
gel with the same kindness and tenderness, with 
which you now think of her. Treat her as the fon- 
dest, last, best legacy of a dear departed brother, 
whom thy arms will never more embrace. Do not 
write to me when you are celebrating your nuptals 
My wounds are yet open, and bleeding fre ah.— 
Write to me only when you are asppy. My act in 
this will be surety for me, I trust, that God will not 
desert me in the world whither L have transferred 
myself.” 

After the receipt of this letter, the elder brothe: 
married the lady, and enjoyed one happy year of 
wedded love. The lady, at the end of that short 
period, died, ana, in dying, she first entrusted to 
her husband the unhappy secret of her bosom-— 
that she had loved his absent brother best. 

Both these brothers are yet alive; the eldest 
who is again married, resides upon his estates ia 
Germany ; the youngest one remained at Batavia, 
where he is distinguished as a fortunate, and very 
eminent character. He is said to have made a vow 
never to marry; aud hitherto he has religiously 
kept it. 





Madame de Talmond once said to Voltaire, 
I think, sir, that a philosopher should never 
write but to endeavor to render mankind less 
wicked and unhappy than they 
do quite the contrary : you are 


are; now you 
always writing 
against that religion which alone is able to re- 
strain wickedness, and to afford us consolation 
under misfortunes. Voltzire was much struck 
by her remarks, and excused himself by saying, 
that he only wrote for those who were of the 
Tronchin assured 
his friends that Voltaire died in great agonies 
of mind. “I die forsaken of God and man,” 


same opinion with himself. 


exclaimed he, in these awful moments when 
truth will force its way. “ I wish, added ‘Tron 
chin, that those who had been perverted by bis 
writings, had been present at bis death. It was 
a sight too horrid to support.”"—/ Catholic Mise. 
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‘An Appeal for Suffering Genius, a poem for 
the benefit of the Boston Bard, by Daniel Bryan,’ 
has recently been issued from the Washington 
A wri- 
ter in the last Virginia Free Press, noticing the 


press, and is now ready for subscribers. 


work and its benevolent object, makes the fol 
lowing neat and forcible appeal to the liberality 
of the ladies :— 

“Shall the present opportunity of contributing 
to the relief of the distressed and afflicted Bara, 
and his widowed mother, be permitted to pass with- 
out being embraced by the humane and generous 


of Jefferson county ? 4 least will not the ladies, to 4 


whom misfortune naturally looks for acts of kind- 
nesss, avail themselves of it ? Their charity, though 
for its own sake it would seek no remuneration, will, 
in the present instance, find a rich reward in the 


acquisition of a poem, tfself not only the offering of 


charity, but the offspring of genius, and a monu- 
ment not only of its amiable and gifted author’s be- 
nevolence, but of his lasting fame. The renowned 
‘Theseus, who peopled Athens, never could have 
explored the labyrinth of Crete and escaped un- 
timely death, had not the compassion of the fair 
Ariadne interposed in his behalf; nor could the 
great JEncas, the founder of the Latin kingdom, 
have pursued his voyage, in quest of Ilium, the 
home of his destiny, had not the “heart of the 
beautiful Dido been opened to melting charity.” 


FROM THE CINCINNATI REGISTER. 





THE LADIES’ GARLAND, 


Whose last faint spark had almost fled. 

It was as though some magic charm 

Had fixed once more the fleeting breath ; 
As though some strong, yet unseen arm 
Had torn me from the grasp of death ; 
Had stayed the spirit’s parting flight, 
And called it back to life and light. 


VARIETY. 


GEOGRAPHICAL DESCRIPTION OF BACIIE- 
LORS’ ISLAND. 
Bachelors’ Island is situated on the burning 





sands of the deserts of Folly, where even the 
savage inhabitants of the forest seldom venture 
to tread. It is bounded on the East by the re- 
On 
the North, by the territory of Fear and Cow- 
ardice. On the South, by the burning zone of 
Remorse, Disease, and Death. And on the 
West, by the dead lake of Oblivion. 
is easily to be supposed, that the air of this 
Island is sultry, enervating, and pestiferous ; 
exposed to the perpetual scénes of storm, hur- 
ricane, and tempest; and its climate, like the 
minds of its inhabitants, is never settled for an 
hour. ‘The Spring of. Bachelors’ Island totally 


gions of Affectation, Vanity, and Deceit. 


Hence it 


_ differs from, that of any other I have hitherto 


Mr. Micah T. Flint, son of the author of | 


‘ Francis Berrian,’ has published a small volume 
of Poetry, which evinces considerable poetic 
taste. The principal poem is the *> Hunter,” 
and the scene is laid in the west. The follow- 
ing extract contains a description of a scene 
familiar to the woodman. A party of Indians, 
who had just made an excursion into Kentucky, 
and after massacreing the individuals of a small 
settlement, carried off the lovely Emma, the 
betrothed bride of the Hero, the Hunter. He 
pursued them with a small band, and recovered 
his mistress by stratagem. He, in turn, was 
pursued by the savages, was overtaken, and all 
his party, with the maiden, was murdered. He 
was spared for greater torments; he was tied to 
his dead mistress, to die by degrees, in the wil 
derness. He thus describes the scene the morn- 
ing after the bloody deed: 

At length, with cool and fragrant breath, 

The rosy morn caine tripping by ; 

And smiled away the film of death 

A moment from my languid eye. 

I saw the carrion birds once more 

Around me met, in dark divan, 

‘To hold their feast of triumph o’er 

Chose tainted wrecks of lordly man 

Some rode aloft on outspread wing, 

4od wheeled in many an airf ring : 

While others plucked their dainty foag 

From those poor, unresisting checks ; 

Or, mounting on some dry branch, stood, 

And, satiate, wiped their gory beaks, 

Their sooty pinions seem’d to wave, 

Like death’s dark banner o’er the grave. 

And yet to me they proved as fair, 

As ever fanned the ambient air. 

lor to the woodman’s practised eye, 

Those raven wings a signal flew ; 

And well by that dark sign, he knew, 

That murder had been busy nigh, 

At length, by such rude beacon Ted 

A band of hardy woodsmen came # 

They found among the mangled dead 

Onc warm, though then unsentient frame ; 

And roused onée more the vital fame, 


read of; as that here is the season of the most 
perhicious heat, and in which the generality of 
its iphabitants are possessed with a kind of mad 

ness the most destructiye to themselves, the 
most injurious to every civilized counfry, and 
the most subversive of unguarded Innocence. 
Their Winter is truly despicable indeed ; since, 
among all nations upon earth, you cannot ex- 
press your contempt of a man more pointedly, 
than by calling him “ An Old Bachelor’—a 
thing that lives only fox itself—a thing that has 
no social harmony in its soul—a thing that, like 
a mushroom, delights in bogs and morasses, but 
hates the generous warmth of the noonday sun. 
Though the natives of this miserable Island make 
those of the Island of Matriinony the constant 
object of their ridicule, yet there have been 
numberless instances of their stealing from their 
own Island into that of Matrimony, where they 
have prevailed upon some good-natured, easy 
creatures to become their nurses and restorers, 
after their constitutions have been nearly ruined 


-in their former miserable abodes; for in the 


Isle of Matrimony, though clouds now and then 
gather over it, yet they serve only to render the 
remainder of the day more brilliant and cheerful. 

In Bachelors’ Island Love is a thing much 
talked of, but totally unknown to the people, 
who are hated, despised, robbed, and plundered, 


by the objects of their miserable embraces. If 


: cards are the usual diversion of people on the 


Isle of Matrimony, they are considered only an 
amusement; but on Bachelors’ Island they are 
productive of the most shocking vices, such as 
the grossest scenes of drunkenness and debauch- 
ery, the total ruin of their private fortunes, and 
even murder itself is sometimes the consequence. 
How many have quitted this Island, and fled to 
that which they have so much despised, in order 
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to repair their ruined fortunes, by seeking a 
Bachelors’ Isle is a 


rich and amiable partner. 
mere desert, incapable of producing any thing 


but nettles. thorns, and briars. Here are 


no 
bleating lambs to please the eye of innocence 
Here no doves cherish their young, nor does 


the useful fawn bound over their barren plains ; 


but wolves, tigers, and crocodiles, are here seen 
inabundance. Here are neither wife nor chil 


dren to weep over the ashes of the deceased , 


but owls hoot, ravens croak, and the reptiles of 


the earth crawl over their graves. In short, of 


all animals that nature ever produced, an Old 


Bachelor must be the most contemptible ; he 
lives a useless being on the earth; dies without 


having answered the end of his creation, in op 


position to the mandate of his Great Maker, and 
is at last consigned over to oblivion. 
cctenaliiansiiio 
Thales, one of the Wise Men of Greece. 


A sophist wishing to puzzle him with difficult 


questions, the sage of Miletus replied to them all 
without the least hesitation, and with the utmost 


precision. 
What is the oldest of all things’? 
he always existed. 


God, becaus¢ 
What is the most beautiful? 


The world, be 


> 





cause it is the work of God. 
What is the greatest of all things’ Space, be 
cause it contains all that has been created. 
What is the most cons/ant of all things? Hope, 
because it still remains with man, after he has lost 


every thing else. 

What is the best of things ? 
without it there is nothing good. 

What is the quickest of all things? 
because in Jess than a moment it can fly to the end 
of the universe. 

What is the strongest ? 
men face all the dangers of life. 

What is the easiest? To give advice. 

What is the most difficult ? 


Virtue, because 


Thought, 


Necessity, which makes 


To know yourself. 


Descendants of Great Men —Mons. J. F. Ros- 
seau, the last surviving member of the family 
of J. J. Rosseau, has just died in Geneva at an 
advanced age. Itis a remarkable fact, we be 
lieve, that there are scarcely any collateral kin 
dred of men of genius in former times, now re 
maining in England; and not a single lineal 
descendant, except a female one,of Shakspeare. 
In England, the collateral branches appear to 
be confined to the families of Dryden, Parnell, 
and Sandys, (the fine, old, relishing translator 
of Ovid.) Chaucer, Spencer, and Milton, have . 
left none; Pope has left none. Not a single 
other poet is lineally represented (luckily, per 

haps for him 5) nor Bacon, nor sir Isaac, nor sir 
Joshua Reynolds, nor Hogarth, nor Purcell, nos 
Steele, nor Swift, nor Addison, nor Johnson. 
nor Marlborough, nor Peterborough, nor any 
of the worthies of queen Elizabeth's reign. no) 
scarcely a wit of Charles the Second. Was the 
fire too bright and self consuming, and so died 
away? Many of them had no children at all : 
and of others, the progeny was but sorry and 
spare.—{ Truth Teller. 





| He who, after a loss, immediately, without 


staying to lament it, sets about repairing it, ha« 


} that within himself which can control fortune 





isi 


om 
ADVICE VO THE LADIES. 

Anu ancient writer gives the flowing advice : 
© Lovely creatures! take well this advice, form 
ed to wipe off blemishes in your conduct; some 
of which are rather the faults of your education 
and your situation in the world, than your natu 
ral dispositions. 

“ff you would be truly valuable, esteem not 
yourselves chiefly according to your money and 
Jands, but on the grace of your person and 
minds; read a little more; read divinity, mo 
rality, history, innocent poetry, and the lives of 
generous lovers. 

* You dress well and have the belle air and 
mind, be as polite in your language as in your 
dress, and Jearn to write a neat style, Pmean so 
as to be able to write on all occasions, not as 
scholars but as gentlewomen. As you are inge 
nious, a little application forms you good house- 
wires, but to improve the beauties of the mind 
and carriage will cost no more. Blend both 
accomplishments together, and do not,as some, 
be mutes and statues, in company, or as others, 
perpetual drums. No longer be won by faces 
with brainless heads to them, or silk stockings 
with runaway spindle-legs beneath them; nei 
ther mistake a low bow tor pure good manners, 
nor a powdered bead for quality, nor a laced 
coat for an estate : servile cringing for true love, 
nor a smooth tongue for sense. Above all, do 
not mistake wit for wisdom, and cast a tender 
eye on him who has steady manly virtue, and 
prudence in his conduet, and gives fair hopes of 
his mending at heart—the main chance.” 





The good wife is none of your dainty dames, 
who love to appear in a variety of suits every 
day new; as if a good gown, like a stratagem 
in war, 
good wile sets up a sail according to the keel of 


were to be used but once. But our 
her husband's estate, and, if of high parentage, 
she does not so remember what she was by 
birth, that she forgets what she is by match. 





Female Dress. —A lady of genius will give a gen- 
teel air to her whole dress by a well-fancied suit of 
knots, as a judicious writer gives a spirit to the 
v hole sentence by a single expression. As words 
grow old, and new ones enrich the language, so 
there is a constant succession of dress; the fringe 
succeeds the lace, the stays shorten or extend the 
waist, ribbon undergoes divers variations, and the 
head-dress receives rises and falls every year; and, 
in short, the whole woman throughout, as curious 
observers haye remarked, is changed from top to 
toe, in the period of five years. 





A coffer without a lock, shows that it contains no 
treasure ; as a mouth always open, denotes an emp- 
ty brain. 





At the late marriage of Miss Rothschild, in Eng- 
land, the company breakfasted at two in the after- 
noon, dined at eight in the evening—and probably 
supped, ata suspension of the ball, about two in 
the morning. k 





How seldom is generosity perfect and pure ! 
How often do men give, because it throws a 
certain inferiority on those who receive, and a 
superiority on themselves. 





Better to be moved by false glory, than not 
moved at all. 





THE LADIES’ GARLAND. 


EcETRY. _ 


BLUE-EVED MARY. 
We have always thought that there was a defi- 
ciency in this delicate song. It is now published 
with an intervening and an additional stanza. The 
ladies say they improve it. Their judgment should 
be law in matters of this kind, especially when 


, they play and sing well, and have hearts (as al! 











should have) to appreeate the feelings of each 
other. —[{ New-York Mirror. 
* Come tell me, blue-eyed stranger, 
Ali! whither dost thou roam 
O’er this wide world a ranger? 
Hast thou no friends, no home ?” 
They called me blue-eyed Mary, 
When friends and fortune smiled ; 
But ah ! how fortunes vary— 
I now am sorrow’s child. 
** Young William was my lover, 
I thought our hearts were joined, 
But ah! he’s proved a rover, 
And Mary’s left behind. 
With these bouquets of posies 
Ilow pensively I stray, 
And cry, ‘Who'll buy my roses 
And cheer my weary way.” 


* Come here—Vll buy thy flowers— 
To ease thy hapless lot— 
All wet with morning showers— 
Vil buy—forget me not.” 
** Kind sir, then take these roses ; 
They’re fading like my youth— 
But never, like these posies, 
Shall wither Mary’s truth.” 
‘Then gazed at her the stranger, 
And clasped her to his breast— 
‘““No more Vil be a ranger, 
For William now is blest.” 
The youth was known to Mary— 
She then in rapture smiled, 
And said, ** How fortunes vary— 
No more I’m sorrow’s child.” 
calla 
We insert with much pleasure, (says the Provi- 
dence Literary Gazette,) the following poctical 
procuction, as it was written for this paper, by the 
talented Mrs. Muzzy, a lady who is g native of this 
town, and who has, during several years’ residence 
in New York, by the productions of her pen, gain- 
ed for herself a name, and added, in no small de- 
gree, to the reputation of American poetry. We 
have, on one or two occasions, indulged ourselves 
in speaking in terms of commendation of this justly 
celebrated lady—and in doing so, have called forth 
the following compliment for Mr. Muzzy, from the 
New-York Mirror, which we copy with cheerful- 
ness: “Weare very much gratified with the no- 
tice that the Editor of that popular Journal, the 
Literary Cadet, takes of the productions of Mrs. 
Muzzy. With asweeter poetess, or a more amia- 
ble lady, we never had the honor of an acquain- 
tance ; and we trust she will pardon us for thus 
publicly expressing our admiration for her genius, 
and esteem for her character. Rhode-Island may 
well be proud of her brightest daughter. It is un- 
necessary, perhaps, to say, that Mrs. M. is our pen- 
sive correspondent, Harriet, whose fugitive pieces 
are not inferior to those of the celebrated Mrs. He- 
mans.” 
(By Mrs. Muzzy.) 
Home of my early youth—for tlice 
I'll tune my lyre’s untutored song ; 
For ah ! its sweetest minstrelsy 
Was heard thy simple scenes among. 
Home of my youth ! fate bids me roam 
From scenes, where others might be blest ; 
The floods of care still rise—but ** Home” 
Presents no ‘* Ark,” no place of rest. 
Home of my youth ! Does one remain, 
Of those so dear in early days ! 
One heart which vibrates to this strain, 
And thinks, perchance, of earlier lays ’ 











Lives there yet one, whose careless houis 
Were pass’d, with me, in ‘earning’s seat 2? 
’ g 
Who roved with me yon locust Lowers 
d ’ 
Or seareli’d those fields for garlands sweet? 


Lives there one friend of young romance, 
One dear enthusiast, who, with me, 

Unheeding, traced hfe’s merry dance 
From thought of future anguish tree ! 


' 


Lives there yet one, who loved me still, 
When riper years their shadows threw, 
And pensive thought began to chill 
This heart so warm, when life was new ! 


*Tis vain to ask—for 7'ime has swept 
O’er all, with dark oblivious wing ! 

Of those who smiled, and those who wept 
With me—none needs the song I sing. 


Then cease, my heart, thy wild notes cease 
Why thus the bootless strain prolong f 
For in that early home of peace, 
*Twill only seem a Sfranger’s Song. 
New-York, Novenber 12th. 
THE MOVTHER’S GRAVE. 
And that same dew which sometime on the buds 
Was vont to swell, like round and orient pearls, 
Stood now within the pretty infant’s eves 
In tears.” SHAKSPEAR} 


” 
. 


Look, sister sweet, upon that hallow’d stone ! 
We stand upona spot of love and fear ; 

For there is laid a heart, the fondest one, 
That ever left its children weeping here ! 


There sleeps our mother in the silent dust, 
By all our sorrow, all our love unmoved ; 

Sleeps, till the solemn summons of the just 
Bids her awake, to meet the God she loved. 


I saw her fainting on her bed of pain ; 
I saw her like the leaves of autumn lie ; 

I saw her strive to smile, but strive in vain— 
And then I—no, I dared not see her die ! 


Then came the bitter pageant of the grave— 
The fearful hearse, the following, weeping crowd 
I saw—’twas but one look—the plumage wave, 
And long’d to slumber with her in her shroud. 


Thou King of kings, who on the babes did smile, 
And take the little ones upon thy knee, 

Guide us through earth, and all its snares, awhile— 
Then take us, innocent, to rest with thee ! 


Sweet sister, bend no more on earth thine eyes, 
No more weep idly on that silent stone ; 

But fix thy gaze, thy soul, upon those skies— 
There shall we go—for there our mother’s gone 


FROM THE NATIONAL GAZETTE, 
My chosen and my fairest! 
In sunshine and in gloom 
Thy kindling eye shall cheer my pathis, 
Thy gentle smile illume ; 
And hand in hand we’ll onward walk, 
Amid life’s busy crowd, 
While love shall casta golden hue, 
On every passing cloud. 


I'll cherish thee, my sweet one, 
So fondly from all ill, 

That time shall win its silent way, 
But leave with thee no chill ; 

And thus undimm’d when years have flows 
Affection’s star shall shine, ‘ 

As when I breath’d my earhest vows, 
And blushes spake thee mine. 


My best beloved, thus together, 
We'll watch life’s changing tide, 
And gather all the fairest flowers, 
‘Thgtion the surface glide : 
And gpief shall be an idle name, 
And sorrowing thoughts nnknown. 
For love in darkest bours can fourm 
A bright world of its own. 








